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tfiand of Bill's, all a (faults 

Baffling, like thy boar cliffs the loud fca-wave. Thomfon. 

i. Grey with age. 

It govern’d was and guided everrriote 
Through wifdohi of a matron grave and hoar. Fa:. fjhtcciu 

Now fwarms the populace, a countltifs throng; 
Youth»and hoar age, and mail drives man along. Pope. 

3. White with froff. 

Hoar-frost, n.f. [hoar and fofl.] The congelations of dew 
in frofty mornings on the grafs. 

"When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wildernefs there lay a fmall round thing, as fmall as the h:ar- 
frojl on the ground. Ex. xvi. 14. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa¬ 
ter in the air begins to freeze, which is known by hoar-frofh. 

Arbuihnot on Air. 

HOARD, n. f. [Jjopb, Saxon. ] A ftore laid up in fecret; a 
hidden flock; atreafure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that fhall feeK 
The fquirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shat. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not been for this pro¬ 
vidential referve, this hoard, that was flowed in the ftrata un¬ 
derneath, and now feafonably difclofed. W'oodw. Nat. Hijior.y. 

To Hoard, v. n. To make hoards; to lay up ftore. 

He fear’d not once himfelf to be in need, 

Nor car’d to hoard for thofe whom he did breed. Fa. fjucen. 

Happy always was it for that fon. 

Whole father for his hoarding went to hell ? Shat. Hen. VI. 

To Hoard, v. a. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily; to 
ftore fecretly. 

The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love? Shat. 
I have juft occafion to complain of them, who, becaufe 
they underftand Chaucer, would hoard him up as mifers 
do their grandam gold, only to look on it themfclves, 
and hinder others from making ufc of it. Dr yd. Fab. Preface. 

You hoard, not health for your own private ufe, 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. Drydcn’s Fables. 

The bafe wretch, who hoards up all he can, 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryden’s Juven. 
You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality for the publick, that he 
fquanders away tire nation’s money ; but you may fafely relate 
that he hoards it. Arbuihnot's Art of political Lying. 

A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, when it 
is hoarded in our treafures, or confidered as a fafe, independent 
provifion laid up for many years. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

Hoa'rder. n.f. [from hoard .] One that ftores up in fecrct. 
Since commodities will be raifed, this alteration will be an 
advantage to nobody but hoarders of money. Locke. 

Ho'arhound. n. f [ marrubium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is a verticiilate plant with a lip flower, confifting of one 
leaf* whofe upper lip or creft is upright, with two horns ; but 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts : the pointal 
is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by four 
embryoes, which become fo many oblong feeds, inclofed in 
the flower-cup. Miller. 

Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick 
with a white hoarinefs : it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the bread and lungs, of 
which a thick and vifeous matter is the caufe; but it is now 
little ufed. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ho'ariness. n.f. [from hoary.'] The ftate of being whitifh; 
the colour of old mens hair. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 

HOARSE, adj. [ hay, Saxon; heerfeb, Dutch. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough found. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong. 

-Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpifting, or 

laying we are hoarfe. Shatefpeare's As you hie it. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe, 

That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shatefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He fped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fliore. Dry. 

The ftock-dove only through the foreft cooes, 

Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon s Summer. 

Ho'arsely. aiv. [from hoarfe.'] With a rough harfti voice. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d ; 

The hunter dofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. Dryden. 

Ho'arseness. n.f. [from hoarfe.] Roughnefs of voice. 

The voice is fometimes interceded by an hoarfenefs, or 
vifcuous phlegm. Holder. 

She fings them back in my defpight! 

I had a voice in heav’n, ere fulph’rous fteams 
Had damp’d it to a hoarfenefs. Dryden's King Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions hoarfenefs in the 
gullet, and difficulty of fwallowing. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

HO'ARY. adj. [)>ap, Jjajiunj, Saxon. See Hoar.] 

i. White; whitifh. 

Thus Ihe refted on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. Addifn. 
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2 . White or grey with age. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary grey. 

Solyman, marvelling at the courage and majefty of 
hoary old prince in his fo great extremity, difmiHed hi m ^ ! 
ftnt him again into the city. Knolles's Hifiory of theT^Jg 

Has then my hoary head deferv’d no better r p.J' 

Then in full age, and hoary holiiiefi. 

Retire, great preacher, to thy promis’d biffs. 

3. White with froft. 

Through this diftemperature we fee 
The feafons alter; hoary headed frofts ' 

Fall iri the frefll lap of the crimfon rofe. 

4. Mouldy; molly; nifty. 

There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarfe, hoary, moulded bread. Knolles’s Hi/lory of th c T ur l 

Hc/bnob. This is probably corrupted from lab nub by j 
coarfe pronunciation. SccHabnab. 

His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif- 
fadlion can be none, but pangs of death and fepulchre: hob¬ 
nob is his word ; give’t, or take’t. Sbakef Twelfth Nish 

To HO'BBLE. v. [to hop, to hopple, to hobble.] 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other; to hitch. 

The friar was hobbling the fame way too, accidentally a<iain. 

Dryden's Spanijh Frjar, 
Some ^hrfons continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through. Addifon's SptflaUr. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading-firings, without 
being difeovered by his hobbling. Sv/ift, 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aferibed toverfes, 
whatever is done with feet is likewifc aferibed to them. 

Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetry, or 
untuneable hobbling verfe. Dryden. 

While you Pindarick truths rehearfe. 

She hobbles in alternate verfe. Prior. 

Ho'bele. n.f. [from the verb.] Uneven awkward gait. 

One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him 
a hobble in his gait. Gulliver's Travels. 

Ho'bbler. n.f [from hobby.] 

For twenty babblers armed, the Irifhmen were fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid fix-pence a-picce per 
diem. Davies on Ireland. 

Ho'bbliNGly. adv. [from hobble.] Clumfily; aukwardly; 
with a halting gait. 

Ho'bby. n.f. [ hobereau , French.] 

1. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have fuch a hovering pofleffion of the Valtoline, as 
an hobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 

The common people will chop like trouts at an artifk&l 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted hobby., 

L’Eflrange’s Fables. 

Larks lie dar’d to fliun the hobby’s flight. Dryden. 

2 . [Hoppe, Gothick, a horfe; hobin, French, a pacing horfe.] 
An Irifli or Scottifh horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. 

3. A flick on which boys get aftride and ride. 

Thofe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his buy’s hobby horfe. Glanv. Seepf. c. ij. 

As young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their fteps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger. 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer; 

But leap pro libitu, and fcout 

On horfe call’d hobby, or without. Hr.r. 

No hobby horfe, with gorgeous top, 

Could with this rod of Sid compart. S W' 

4. A ftupid fellow. 

I have ftudied eight or nine wife words to fpeak to you, 
which thefe hobby horfes muft not hear. Shaiefmt. 

Hobgo'blin. n.f. [according to Skinner, for robgcblins, Irotn 
Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nickname of R‘binj ml 
more probably, according to Wallis and Junius, hopgobhns m- 
pufa , becaufe they do not move their feet: whence, fays« 

Its , camfc the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox ; 
hopping on one leg. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: , 

Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. btotijf* - 

Ho'bit. n.f. A fmall mortar to (hoot little bombs. 

Ho'bnail. n.f. [from hobby and nail.] A nail ufed in 3 
a hobby or little horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong nea • 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the JI T 
bon’d clown in chines of beef, ere thou deep in thj ’ 
befeech Jove on my knees thou may’ft be turn d in 
nails. Shatefpeare's 

We (ball buy maidens as they buy hobnails, ] 
dred. Shatefpeare’s mm'J’ 1 -' 

Ho'bnailed. adj. [from hobnail ] Set with hobnai s. 

Would’ft thou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 
Would’ft thou, to run the gantlet, thefe cxnolc ^ 

To a whole company of hobnail’d dices ? Dryden > 
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Hock, n.f [The fame with hough ; JjoJ?, Saxon.] The joint 

between the knee and the fetlock. 

To Hock, v.a. [from the noun.] To difable in the hock. 

Hock. ) n.f [from Hoeiheim on the Maine.] Old 

Ho'ckamore. 5 ftrong Rheniffi. 

Reftor’d the fainting high and mighty. 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vita-. 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 

With bachrach, hockamore and mum. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Wine becomes (harp, as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. 

Flayer on the Humours. 
If cyder-royal fliould become unpleafant, and as unfit to 
bottle as old hockamore, mix one hogfhead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ho'ckherb. n.f. [hock and herb.] A plant; the fame with 
mallows. Ainfworth. 

To Ho'ckle. v. a. [from hock.] To hamftrmg; to cut the 
finews about the ham or hough. Hanmcr. 

HOCUS POCVS. [The original of this word is referred 
by Tillotftm to a form of the Romifh church. Junius 

derives it from bocced, Welfh, a cheat, and poke or pocus, 
a bag, jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted 
from"fome words that had once a meaning, and which per¬ 
haps cannot be difeovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 

This gift of hocus pocuffmg, and of dilguifing matters, is 
furprifing. L’Ejlrangc. 

IIOD. n.f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a hod 
being carried on the head.] A kind of trough in which a 
labourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod or a tray. STuff. Husband. 

Ho'dman. n.f. [hod and man.] A labourer that carries 
mortar. * 

Hodmando'd. n.f. A filh. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobftcr, the crab, the 
crawfifli, and the hodmandod or dodman. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory. 

Hodge-podge, n.f. [hachie pochs, boibepot, quafi hachis cn pet, 
French.] A medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Englifli tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Sgenfer. 

It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge-podge of fundry ingre¬ 
dients. Sandys's Travels. 

Hodxe'rkal. adj. [hodiernus, Latin.] Of to-day. 

Hoe. n.f. [houe, French ; ho wive, Dutch ] An inftrument to 
cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

If they come up too thick, they fliould be thinned with a 
h°e. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Hoe. v.a. [houcr, French; houwen, Dutch.] To cut or 
dig with a hoc. 

If it be a dry Spring, they muft be continually kept with 
weeding and hoeing. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

HOG. n.f. [hwch, Welfh.] 

1. The general name of fwine. 

This will raife the price of hogs, if we grow all to be pork- 
caters. Shatefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The hog, that plows not nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pobe. 

2. A caflrated boar. 1 

3. To bring Hogs to a fair market. To fail of one’s defign. 

You have brought your hogs to a fair market. Spectator. 

Ho gcot E . n. J. [hog and cote.] A houfe for hogs; a hogfty. 
Out of a fmall hogcote fixty or eighty load of dung hath been 

tt Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ho cgerel. f. A two year old ewe. Ahfworih. 

1 °n H l , ’i r° tneru | R written ho, how, or hough, from hcogh, 
Dutch, j A hill; rifing ground ; a cliff. Obfolctc. 

1 hat well can witnefs yet unto this day, 
rhe weftern hogh, befprinkl’d with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot. fairy 3 ueen, b. ii. 

Hocherd. n.f. [%andj5yj,b, a keeper.] A keeper of hogs! 
t ne terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to be ufed in our 
poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language. 

and''Monf 1 M f‘ f ° had ’ ^ th ^f'>ft r ewdn e fs of her brain, 

t, , M opfa, for a very unlikely envy. c:,;„ ’ 

Hoggish t . Y . adv. [from hdggijh.] Greedily; fclfifh] v 

roSSf”' fU*. 

Ho'cs’beans. -J 

W < plaMs - «• 

Ap, “- 

^f fu ! e , ! of containing fixty gallons, 
urns of°wine. that ^ J ' Uge ™ ffl ° f vines )' ie,dcd hundred 
yield L fi" ; w°1'" S t0 , thl , S P rop ° rtion > our acre fliould 
ty nve oogfoeads, and a little more. Arbuihnot on Coins. 


2. Any large barrel. 

Blow flrongly witl 
ito it before that w 

ie inftant that you wnhdravv the Deiiows, uop use 
They flung up one of their largeit^T^Wi -■ I drank it olf; 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Hogsty'. n.f [hog and fly. J The place in which fwine are 
fliut to be fed. 

The families'of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, with¬ 
out a flioe or flocking to their feet, or a houfe fo convenient 
as an Englifli hogfly. . Swift. 

Hogwa'sh. n.f. [hog and wafn. ] The draff which is given to 
fwine. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer fells you 
hogwajh. Arbuthnot's Hifiory of John Bull. 

Ho 'iden. n.f. [Imden, Welfh; feemina leviorisfama, Latin.] 
An ill-taught awkward country girl. 

To Ho'iden. v. ii* [from the noun.] To romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a fcratch ; but we always difeo¬ 
vered, upon examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. Swift. 

ToHoise. I v. a. [hauffer , French.] To raife up on 

To Hoist. 5 high. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer hoifl up with his own 
petar. Shatefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Join you with me; 

. We’ll quickly h.ifl duke Humphrey from his feat. Shaiefp. 

Hdife fail, and fly ; 

And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman's Odyjfey. 
Auria had hoifed fail, and was on his way toward the bay of 
Naupactus. Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and boifed up the mainfail to 
the wind, and made toward fliore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

That man which prizeth virtue for itfelf, and cannot endure 
to hoife and ftrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
ftorms require, muft cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himfelf with a flow and fure navigation. Raleigh. 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindnefles of his fa¬ 
ther, but becaufe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
feeptre, and hoifling him into his father’s throne. South’s berm. 

We thought for Greece 

The falls were hoi/led, and our fears releafe. Dryden’s Ain. 

They hoifl him on the bier, and deal the dole. 

And there’s an end. Dryden's Perf. 

What hafte Ihe made to hoifl her purple fails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight. 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryden’s AH for Love. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they ciy 
To h’djl their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden’s An. 

Seize him, take, hoifl him up, break off his hold. 

And tofs him headlong from the temple’s wall. Southern. 
If ’twas an ifland where they found the fhells, thevftraight- 
ways concluded that the whole ifland lay originally a't the bot¬ 
tom of the fea, and that it was hoifled up by fome vapour from 
beneath. _ Woodward's Natural Flijhry. 

Hold, in the old gloflaries, is mentioned in the famefenfe with 
avoid, i.e. a governour or chief officer; but in fome other 
place for love, as holdlic, lovely. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To HOLD. v.a. preset, held-, part. pafT held or hJden. [ha/dan, 
Gothick; jjalsan, Saxon; her, den, Dutch.] 

1. To grafp in the hand; to gripe; to clutch. 

France, thou may’ft hold a ferpent by the tongue, 

A falling tyger fafer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou do’ft hold. Shat. 

2. To keep; to retain ; to gripe fall. 

Too late it was for fatyrs to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vam he feeks, that having cannot hold. Fairy 9 uecn. 

1 he loops held one curtain to another. Ex. xxxvi. r2. 
Prove all things: hold faft that which is good. 2 Thef v. 

3- To maintain as an opinion. J 

Men with aflurance hold and profefs, without ever 
having examined. Locke 

4- 1 o confidcr as good or bad; to hold in regard. 

I as a ftranger to my heart and me 

j . fro ™ thls / or , cver - Shaiefp. King Lear . 

I Lo.d him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. Shakefbeare 

One amongft the fair’ft of Greece, ■ 

That holds his honour higher than his eafe. Shakefbeare 

This makes thee blefled peace fo light to hold, * 

Like Summer s flies that fear not Winter’s cold. Fairfax 

b Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 
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